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BANKING IN OLD ATHENS 

If a man had money to spare in Athens, in the days when 
Aristophanes was bantering Plato with his "Woman's Parlia- 
ment" and diverting the people with his "Wealth," he might 
take it to the treasury of the Parthenon, which had performed 
some of the functions of a savings-bank time out of mind. But 
if he wanted the equivalent of a checking account or some re- 
turn for his money, with the measure of risk that that implied, 
he would take it to a banker, and of all these the chief in the 
city, "the Rothschild of his day," as someone has said, was 
Pasion, the fortunes of whose house and family a happy chance 
enables us to follow for nearly half a century. 

This Pasion, once a slave, was evidently quite a conspicuous 
figure in the Athens of his day, and especially down-town in 
the Piraeus, the commerical exchange for the export business that 
was the chief source of Athenian wealth, and, incidentally, of 
banking profits as well. Beginning as a clerk in his master's 
bank, and of foreign birth as that fact itself implied, he had 
worked his way up to a position combining some of the functions 
of confidential clerk and of cashier, and finally, after well earning 
his freedom, had succeeded to the business, managing it with 
such conspicuous success and public spirit that the vote of the 
people had accorded him the rights of a citizen, and he had will- 
ingly assumed the not inconsiderable burdens that such rights 
implied. He left his bank an institution with an international 
repute that outlasted the next generation. Happily for the 
preservation of his memory in our day he did not, probably 
could not, avoid litigation. His elder son evidently took keen 
delight in pleading, whether as prosecutor or defendant. Both 
employed skilful counsel; their opponents invoked like aid, 
and so a considerable number of speeches, fathered for the 
greater part on Demosthenes, have survived to afford us inter- 
esting glimpses of Athenian commerical life. 

The first meeting with Pasion might hardly prepossess in his 
favor, if one were unable or unwilling to read between the lines 
of an opponent's invective. Among the persons who did busi- 
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ness at Pasion's bank was a foreigner from the region of the 
Black Sea, the chief source of grain for Attica which had long 
ceased to be a self-sufficing state. This Pontine said he had 
left money on deposit with Pasion and brought suit to enforce 
repayment. According to Attic usage he had to speak in court 
for himself, but he could engage another to write a speech for 
him, and he sought counsel of Isocrates, one of the Attic Ten. 
Greek speech-writers seldom spared persona] abuse. Appeals 
to the sentiments, prejudices, and passions of jurors, who 
might number several hundred and who decided by a majority 
vote, were expected, and, there is every reason to think, were 
often effective, though they are sometimes amusingly naive. 
The case which Isocrates made for the Pontine is this : — 

The plaintiff's father, Sopaeus, had been an officer of some 
authority in the Euxine principality of Satyrus. The son, a new 
Anarcharsis, wished to exchange the rather crude conditions 
of his native land for the amenities of Greek life. His father 
had given him two cargoes of grain and some money and had 
sent the young hopeful westward "for trade and observation." 
He had betaken himself to the Piraeus where correspondents of 
his father, as it seems, introduced him to Pasion and he "used 
his bank." But presently Sopaeus fell from the favor of the 
capricious Satyrus and the Pontine was himself accused of polit- 
ical intrigue. There was already in Hellendom a quite developed 
system of interstate representation and Satyrus sent instructions 
to his agents at Athens to take over the Pontine's property 
there and to bid him come home. Thereupon, as he tells the 
jurors with zest, he entered into a conspiracy with Pasion to 
hide his assets. With the banker he was, he tells them, "on 
such favorable footing, that I trusted him wholly, not only about 
money but in other things. As we discussed the matter," he 
continues, "it seemed advisable to us to surrender the obvious 
property" [presumably the grain], "yet not only to deny the 
bank deposit but even to make it appear that I owed him and 
others money for interest, and to do everything to make them 
think I had no friends. ' ' The guileful youth pretends that he 
supposed the banker had entered into this arrangement out of 
sheer kindness or love of the game, and that he was cruelly un- 
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deceived by the sequel. For, when he had compromised with 
the agents of Satyrus and wished to get from Pasion the money 
he had just publicly sworn was not his, he says the banker at 
first pretended he was short of cash but, when the indignant de- 
positor had sent some confederates to look into the matter, Pa- 
sion actually denied that any balance was due, and the depositor, 
still according to his own tale, had got himself so tangled in a 
web of deceit that he "thought it safest to keep still." 

It was in the year 394 that a truly Oriental reversal of for- 
tune loosed the Pontine's tongue and gave him courage to sue. 
In some way Sopaeus had regained the favor of Satyrus, whose 
son had now married the claimant's sister. He had active 
political backing. So completely were the tables turned that 
the Pontine and a confederate had the effrontery to demand of 
Pasion to produce as a witness against himself a bank clerk, 
who, as Pasion affirmed, had conspired with them to defraud 
the bank and had then been helped into hiding. Pasion, his 
patience evidently quite exhausted, had cited the Pontine before 
the proper officer and made him [furnish bondsmen for the em- 
bezzled funds before he set out for a trip to the Peloponnesus, 
then the militarily dominant part of Greece. While he was 
away his friend found or produced the missing clerk. Then 
Pasion, according to his accuser, asked a conference, and after 
admitting his fault urged that it be kept private in the interest 
of the business. The Pontine, according to himself, had no ob- 
jection to leaving other depositors in the lurch if only he got 
his money, so they agreed to sail together to Pontus and that 
Pasion should pay him there, "settling the claim as far as possi- 
ble from Athens so that no one here might know the terms of 
settlement, and he when he came back could say what he pleased. ' ' 
In case of dispute Satyrus was to be umpire. A copy of this 
astonishing agreement was, he says, deposited with one Pyro 
who was told to destroy it if they agreed, otherwise to hand it 
to Satyrus. This document, while in Pyro's custody had, he 
says, been altered by Pasion into a general release of all claims 
on him by the Pontine who, having no pertinent evidence, 
naturally devotes much of his speech to abuse of the banker. 
But a banker could not have maintained a business at all in 
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Athens under the conditions implied in this speech, had there 
not been absolute reliance on his integrity. "I have the worst 
of adversaries," admits the Pontine, "for contracts with those 
in the banking business are without witnesses, so there must 
be risk of being defrauded, especially as they handle much 
money and seem to be reliable because of their business." 
From other sources we learn that this banker's books were re- 
ceived in court as evidence not to be questioned. 

Whatever the outcome of this case, Pasion's repute stood 
higher afterward than before. When it was tried he had only 
the civil status of a resident alien, but he enjoyed such public con- 
fidence and esteem that soon afterwards he was accorded the civil 
rights of a denizen. As such he could own land, a great help in 
his business, for he could now take mortgages on real property 
for loans. At some one of the frequent crises in Athenian 
affairs at this period he showed his appreciation of the privilege 
by a gift to the State of a thousand shields from his own fac- 
tory, for he was an exploiter of slave-labor, as well as of credit, 
and by undertaking to fit out five war ships at his own expense. 
This brought him, at last, full political citizenship " for public 
services." It is then highly probable that the Pontine invoked 
the ingenuity of Isocrates in vain. 

Other evidences of the esteem in which this ex-slave was held 
are not lacking. Timotheus, a noted general, was his friend, 
and more than once had recourse to him in embarrassments of 
finance or housekeeping. Another friend was the wealthy man- 
ufacturer, the father of Demosthenes. Pasion's credit reached 
as far as the commerce of Athens. He had correspondents in 
all chief ports, and, as we shall see, even nine years after his 
death his son could borrow anywhere in Hellendom considerable 
sums on the credit of his father's name. To Alciphron, writing 
much later, the very name Pasion is a symbol of business in- 
tegrity. 

When next we meet Pasion he appears in more engaging light, 
and one that helps to show the varied activities of an old Athe- 
nian capitalist. The same prudent forethought that had brought 
him fortune led him to make timely provision for its stability. 
He was growing infirm. He could no longer get comfortably 
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"down town" from his house in Athens, and had been, for a 
long time, living near his bank in the Piraeus. It was, he felt, 
time to make definite arrangements for the future of his busi- 
ness, the comfort of his widow, and the welfare of a minor son. 
It is said that income of a talent, equivalent in weight to about 
a thousand dollars in our silver coin, might suffice at that time 
for the support of a family. Pasion's estate amounted to some 
eighty talents, and he had the use of deposits amounting to some 
eleven talents more. Starting with no other capital than ability 
and fondness for work, a combination that Isocrates finds "almost 
marvelous" in the experienceof the Athenian market, he had made 
himself for his time a very wealthy man, which goes to show 
that then, as now, and as Demosthenes had observed before 
Franklin, "Trustworthiness is the best capital for making 
money." 

Of Pasion's property, fifty talents, more than half, was em- 
ployed in the bank in loans, partly on land, partly on commer- 
cial security, possibly on mining leases from the State, but 
chiefly in shipping loans, on craft, cargo, or freightage, very re- 
munerative but needing most alert and vigilant care. He had 
twenty talents in real estate; there is specific mention of an 
apartment house in Athens among his holdings. The shield 
factory paid a talent a year, implying an investment largely in 
slaves of about ten talents, for ten per cent was close to the min- 
imum interest rate, which, as the risk grew, might rise to three 
per cent per month, or even more in the case of chattel mort- 
gages, interest being deducted, as by latter-day money-lenders, 
in advance. "The Athenians hate money-lenders," we are 
told more than once, and that a good many of them felt toward 
bankers as the lower strata of the electorate have in later democ- 
racies appears amusingly in the speeches. Money invested, as 
was most of Pasion's, could be guarded only by trained vigi- 
lance. That the Athenian seafarer needed watching there is 
abundant evidence. Where money was loaned on cargo by the 
voyage, where profits might run up to a hundred per cent, fraud 
was most easy and tempting. The full cargo might not be 
shipped, the destination might be changed, a shipwreck might 
be simulated. Record of many such cases, as it has come to 
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our day, shows that a lender on bottomry in fourth-century 
Athens needed to be both wide-awake and experienced in the 
tricks of the trade. Happily Pasion had the man he wanted at 
hand. It was Phormio, long his head clerk and once his slave, 
as he had himself long ago been a slave at the bank of Antis- 
thenes and Aristratus. Indeed, most of his fellow-bankers were 
of servile origin and seldom of native or even of Hellenic stock. 
One obstacle, that might be serious, stood in the way, however. 
Pasion held many land and house mortgages. If need arose he 
could foreclose. Phormio, who had not yet acquired even the 
partial rights of a resident citizen, could not legally hold land, 
and so could not have collected these debts had the mortgages 
been assigned to him. The old banker surmounted, or rather 
got around, the difficulty in a way that shows both his ingenuity 
and the flexibility of Athenian commercial law. He leased the 
bank, its good will and the use of the depositors' money, to 
Phormio but kept the title to the mortgages in his own name. 
Thus the loans remained collectable, the working capital of the 
bank was unimpaired, and Pasion was eased of business cares. 
He would collect the mortgages as they fell due, and from this 
fund furnish cash for the depositors' demands. He recognized 
a nominal debt of eleven talents to the bank which would be grad- 
ually liquidated as the mortgages were cancelled and the deposi- 
tors repaid. The shield factory was included in the lease of the 
bank, a combination then quite normal. Its rental was 6,000 
drachmas a year, the bank's 10,000. It was afterward leased for 
the same sum to a corporation, which seems to imply that the 
capital engaged was the same. But the old banker's ingenuity 
had made this matter disputable, and for many years his son 
disputed it with pertinacious ingenuity. 

To put what Pasion bequeathed or Phormio paid into terms 
of our day is difficult. It is not only that the value of money has 
changed or that the standard has changed. The relation of land 
to its products, of wages to manufactures, differs from ours, and 
is not constant for any century or for any wide area of Hellen- 
dom. Speaking very generally, wages were low relatively to the 
price of food or rent, and both of these were low in relation to 
the price of manufactures. Silver bullion to coin the 10,000 
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drachmas that Phormio paid each year for the bank, could have 
been bought before the war for about $750. But the 10,000 would 
weigh as much as $1,700 of our silver, and to buy gold bullion to 
pay the lease in Greek coins of that metal would take bout $3, 100. 
The standard was silver, though both metals were in general use. 
Two efforts by absolute monarchs at distant periods to enforce a 
a double standard had failed. But a mixture of the two was 
still employed in some places, and the difference in the weights 
and alloys of coins of the same name in different communities 
must have made the business of a money-changer and exchange 
broker as complex and as full of opportunity for small profits as 
it was in the China of yesterday. The attempt to express old 
values in new terms is interesting chiefly as a proof of its own 
futility. 

Wherever wages are low and prices of industrial products 
high, conditions favor the factory system. Athens and the cities 
of the Saronic Gulf generally were the first to seize the oppor- 
tunity. Cloth and clothing, leather and metals, lent themselves 
best to factory exploitation. That a capitalist like Pasion should 
have a factory was a matter of course. Throughout Greece 
house industry was yielding to production by large aggregations 
of artisan slaves, and as a natural result both society and poli- 
tics, especially in Attica, were becoming more and more com- 
mercialized. Wealth was steadily abandoning the land for in- 
dustry and commerce. It was beginning, as in Pasion's case, 
and later in Phormio's, to command citizenship. Country folk 
had begun to crowd to the cities. There was acute poverty, 
but there were great prizes for the fortunate. All sorts of spec- 
ulative schemes were hatching in men's minds, — for instance, an 
insurance bureau against runaway slaves. Even then some 
spoke of war as a capitalistic enterprise, and the sturdy virtues 
of the middle class were slowly disappearing from both the mar- 
ket-place and council hall. Yet it was still financially a day of 
very small things. The greatest Athenian luxury would have 
seemed almost frugality to the Romans of the later Republic. 
The average annual income of an Attic citizen-family can hardly 
have been more than 750 drachmas, about a thirteenth of what 
Phormio was to pay for his lease. Relatively to the national 
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wealth, or to the Athenian budget, Pasion's personal estate 
might rank with that of a leading international banker to-day. 

Pasion did not long survive the surrender of the business that 
was his life's monument. As he felt the end approaching he 
made a will. The estate was not to be divided till the younger 
son, Pasicles, came of age. Phormio was to be one of his guardians 
and was to marry Pasion's widow, Archippe, who was to receive 
an ample dowry. Some such provision seems to have been quite 
the rule in the mercantile community. A servile origin was for 
them no barrier to a matrimonial alliance where property interests 
were to be safe-guarded. As Demosthenes says frankly, they 
owed their citizenship to their wealth and business success, and 
"having made more money than their fellows, they find it essential 
to preserve that advantage. ' ' 

Soon after making this will Pasion died, apparently in 370, 
just a generation after the vanishing of the mirage of Mediter- 
ranean power that had lured the Athenians to Syracuse and 
.iEgospotami. In 368 the faithful clerk married the widow. He 
also became one of the guardians of Pasicles and thus responsi- 
able for the conservation of the estate to which the other son, 
Apollodorus, was, as Demosthenes says, "helping himself" 
generously. So in the interest of family peace a preliminary 
division was made. Then after eight years, when Pasicles had 
come of age, Phormio gave up his lease of bank and factory, 
started a bank of his own, and, as what he might have thought 
a final precaution, took a formal release from all liability toward 
the brothers. Apollodorus took the factory, leaving Pasicles the 
bank. The return from the bank was nearly twice as great, but 
in the orator's opinion the choice of Apollodorus was wise, "for 
a munitions factory, " he says, "is a property without risk, where- 
as a bank is a business yielding precarious revenue from other 
people's money. ' ' In any case, a bank would have taken more time 
and care to manage than Apollodorus seems to have been disposed 
at this time to give to any serious pursuit. 

So the matter rested until in 360, Apollodorus, being then in 
much need of money, largely from no fault of his own, as will 
appear presently, set up a claim to property which he alleged 
was kept from him by Phormio. His mother, Archippe, who 
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might have been an inconvenient witness for him, had recently 
died. But apparently he had some color of justice on his side. 
For, after the matter had been submitted to an arbitrator, 
Phormio says that he "made a present" to Apollodorus of half 
a talent and took another formal release. For a young man with 
the tastes and some of the ambitions of an Alcibiades the 
opportunities to spend money in Athens must have been quite 
great even after the disastrous close of the Peloponnesian War, 
for when Apollodorus made this claim he seems already to have 
received from Pasion's estate some forty talents of income. He 
had also retained, we are told, more than half of twenty talents of 
debts to the estate that had been collected by his efforts and had 
borrowed beside 15,600 drachmas from the bank. The manage- 
ment of the factory was apparently proving irksome to him, for 
he joined presently with Pasicles in leasing it and the bank, that 
is "the deposits and the profits from them, ' ' to Zeno and Company. 
Pasicles, it would seem, now became associated with Phormio 
in his independent banking venture. 

Archippe, successively the wife of Pasion and of Phormio, had 
a considerable independent estate. She owned a house inven- 
toried at 10,000 drachmas and had other investments amounting 
to 12,000, beside slaves and jewelry. She had had two children 
by each marriage and to each child she left 2,000 drachmas. 
Apollodorus had claimed, among other things, a full quarter of 
her estate, some 3,000 drachmas more, and it is of just this sum 
that Phormio's "present" consisted. It was not till eighteen 
years later that Apollodorus set up a claim against Phormio 
based on the eleven talents of mortgage money to which Pasion 
had kept the title when he gave Phormio his note. This note 
would in normal course have been cancelled as the mortgages 
were discharged, but Apollodorus said the note was for bank 
stock which Phormio had fraudulently appropriated after Pasion's 
death. He may possibly have believed it, for his step-father was 
antipathetic to him and he had been soured by bitter experiences 
in public life. In any case Phormio thought it worth while to 
retain Demosthenes, and the orator wrote for him so telling a 
defence that Apollodorus himself says the jurors would not even 
listen to his plea, and as he did not get a sixth part of their 
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votes, he was, by Athenian law, liable for a sixth part of what 
he had claimed, in this case 20,000 drachmas. But this does 
not imply that he paid it. A litigant was not so soon brought 
to the end of his resources of evasion and delay. 

The speech of Demosthenes to which reference has just been 
made gives some interesting glimpses of Athenian business 
methods in the early fourth century. Apollodorus had, it seems, 
made the stock accusation that Pasion's papers had been de- 
stroyed. He had said this was done by Archippe at Phormio's 
instigation. But, replies Demosthenes, "Who would have parti- 
tioned his property without leaving schedules to fix the amount 
of the estate?" Indeed it was on these very papers that Apollo- 
dorus had based repeated suits for "money owed to my father 
at his death, as appears by my father's papers." Demosthenes 
further entrenches his client behind a five years' statute of limi- 
tations, said to date from Solon. Incidentally we learn that in- 
vesting depositors' money in mortgages and other not readily 
liquidable investments had the same results then as now. To 
lose this suit might, it is said, cost Phormio his whole estate by 
causing a run on his bank. That had been the experience of 
other bankers. "When they had to pay what they owed they 
lost all their property." The lack of paper money, or of some 
currently acceptable tokens of exchange, not only seriously 
hampered the development of trade but exposed bankers to pe- 
culiar dangers in the use of their funds. Indeed it is stated, 
possibly with an advocate's exaggeration, that "all the other 
bankers, though paying no rental and working on their own ac- 
count, have failed," while Phormio, more cautious, had acquired 
such credit that in time of public emergency, he had been able 
to advance to the State more money than he, or anyone else at 
Athens, possessed. "His credit doubles, and more than doubles 
his resources," observes Demosthenes, the most distinguished 
statesman of his time, thus frankly declaring the value of 
bankers to the State. The Athenian public had recognized his 
services by a grant of full citizenship in 361, the year before 
Archippe's death, and only two years after, on Pasicles coming 
of age, he had set up an independent bank. 

The recklessness of personal abuse, that was a blemish alike 
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of the Athenian bar and platform, is curiously illustrated in a 
speech by Apollodorus against a certain Stephanus, whom he 
accuses of perjury in this connection. Apollodorus now claims 
to have been outraged from the first by Phormio's conduct and 
his marriage. He had sought to withdraw his capital from the 
bank, and Phormio in consequence had forged both lease and 
will. As for the quit-claim he was said to have given Phormio, 
"Who," he says, "would be so witless as to give a release before 
witnesses so as to make the clearance secure for the man with 
whom he left on deposit the agreements, will, and all the rest 
about which he gave the release?" — a curious illustration of the 
mutual and often all too justifiable distrust that was the canker 
of Greek commercial life. The accused witness was a distant 
connection by marriage, and there is a tacit assumption that 
under other conditions his perjury might be expected and con- 
doned. Stephanus, if one may trust his opponent, had long 
made his living by helping bankers in dubious affairs. He had 
"hovered around" Aristolochus until he failed, and then, curry- 
ing favor with Phormio, had sailed in his interest to Byzantium 
to plead against certain Carthaginians for the release of some of 
Phormio's ships that were detained there. Athenian jurors, 
urges Apollodorus, should not let such a man escape. In mak- 
ing his money out of banking he evades taxation and stated 
public services. Let them punish in him the tax-dodgers and 
the exploiters of distress. Stephanus, says Apollodorus, de- 
serves no mercy, for he has shown none to debtors, and even 
drove his own mother out of house and home. As for Pasicles, 
now a witness against him, Apollodorus professes to believe that 
he is but half his brother and a son of Phormio, who is himself a 
compendium of all the vices, and as an aggravation of his 
offences, speaks bad Greek. It does not trouble the speaker 
that he had on other occasions highly commended Phormio and 
had claimed to have enjoyed his mother's peculiar affection. 

If we knew of Pasion's elder son only what the speeches that 
grew out of this "strike" suit against his step-father reveal, we 
should get a very unpleasant and probably not wholly just im- 
pression of one whose life seems full of strange contradictions. 
Happily we have record of him also in connection with five 
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other law suits as his father's heir, and in six more of a semi- 
public character arising in part out of his services to the State as 
a naval commander and in part out of political animosities and 
his sympathy with the policies of Demosthenes. Eight speeches, 
written and presumably delivered by him, are preserved among 
the orations of Demosthenes. The earliest dates from 369, the 
year following his father's death, the last cannot have been 
spoken before 343, and may well be considerably later. These 
speeches, read in order, show, says the German critic Schaefer, 
"a well-educated son, falling into ever deepening decay, not of 
fortune alone, but of mind and heart." This is perhaps too 
severe; certainly it does not take account of important ex- 
tenuating circumstances. The naval duties to which he was 
called in 368, and again in 362, brought out many engaging 
qualities. It was his eagerness to excel in public services that 
involved him in the pecuniary embarrassments that brought out 
the baser side of his nature and possibly of his heredity. Pasion's 
manners may not have been ingratiating. Apollodorus knew 
well that his own were not. "In face, gait, voice," he tells one 
jury, "I do not reckon myself among the happily endowed by 
nature, for in matters where I may offend others with no gain to 
myself I am often lacking, but in so far as I am moderate in 
outlay for personal gratification men must find my manner of 
life much more respectable than that of Phormio and his kind." 
This was said in 350, ten years after Archippe's death. Pasicles 
was then again associated in business with Phormio. 

The financial troubles of Apollodorus began with his first 
term of naval service. He had been allotted in 368 a trierarchy, 
that is, the duty of fitting out and manning a ship of war for a 
specified service, and had borrowed money on chattel mortgage 
for that occasion. From 362 to 360 he was similarly engaged, 
and his difficulties were due by no means solely or chiefly to 
faults of his own. He showed himself in these years a man of 
restless energy and patriotic ambition, a typically generous- 
spirited young Athenian, careless in spending the money he had 
inherited, if only he could buy with it distinction, and chafing 
under the ineptitudes of a democratic naval regime. Athens 
had always been a prominent and, for long periods, the chief 
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naval power in that part of the world, but the financing of its 
naval affairs had been ever haphazard and wasteful, though it 
was popular because it seemed to relieve the middle and lower 
classes of their reasonable share in a national burden. 

When Apollodorus had been selected a trierarch in 362, he 
had taken nothing from the common stock for his ship, but had 
fitted it out wholly at his own expense, and had made it one of 
the best equipped in the fleet. The State had voted him a crew, 
but the few that presented themselves were as a rule incapable. 
So, in his zeal for the service, he had dismissed these, hypothe- 
cated his estate, and by gifts and advances of pay had secured 
choice men for his crew. He had hired the best rowers, too, 
and had not got from his fellow-wardsmen, who should have 
shared the burden, the help that was his due. It was the part 
of the State to pay the crew, who provided their own food. But 
his troops received no pay for eight months. So he had to feed 
them, and as his ship proved the fastest he had also to bear the 
incidental expenses of a dispatch carrier. He had even to hire 
a new crew, and had further mortgaged his property on that 
account. His exertions in the common cause had been recog- 
nized at a public dinner. But the term of his service expired, 
and no pay came for his men or a successor for the command. 
Then the second crew began to desert, seeing, he says, "my 
lack of funds, the neglect of the city, the failure of the allies, the 
faithlessness of the generals." So he borrowed yet a third time 
and sent his captain to Lampsacus to hire sailors, with letters to 
former correspondents of his father there. He was, however, 
still detained on pretexts, and, when the successor at last ar- 
rived, was mocked for his pains. His account of advances was 
not accepted. He had been too extravagant, it was said, and 
had demoralized the crew. His successor had brought subtle 
influences to bear on the commander-in-chief, so he got no help 
in that quarter, but rather was, as he thought, deliberately de-, 
tailed for dangerous service. It is hardly possible to imagine 
conditions more directly inviting disaster, discontent, and mutiny 
than those that prevailed in this and other Athenian fleets, with 
sailors unpaid and unfed and officers exploiting or exploited. 
"Our complaints are private, the injuries are public," Apollo- 
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dorus justly exclaims at the opening of his speech, and he ends 
with the observation, " in this way neither the city nor its allies 
gets the business done." 

The recourse of Apollodorus in these straits was to corre- 
spondents of his father at Tenedos. His successor had refused 
" to lend a bit " on the ship's furnishings, but nine years after 
Pasion's death his son could borrow on his good name enough 
to satisfy his sailors' necessities. So he got home at last to find 
his wife ill and his mother at death's door. He sought damages 
in the courts, with what result is not known. He seems to have 
been grievously wronged, and for some reason, not now discov- 
erable, to have conceived a grudge against Phormio. The case 
against Polycles, his successor in command, was three years in 
coming to trial. It illustrates the really grotesque ineptitude of 
military financial management in the old democracies, but the 
picture it affords of the emulous and ambitious young officer is 
not unengaging. 

Even then Apollodorus was an experienced litigant, as was 
perhaps inevitable in an heir of Pasion, and it is through these 
other suits that we learn most about Athenian banking. First 
came his defence of the estate against the claim of Callippus for 
the payment to him of a deposit of 1,640 drachmas made by a 
certain Lycon of Heracleia when he was at Athens preparing 
to sail to Libya. Lycon had been attacked by pirates on the 
voyage and died of his wounds at Argos. On hearing this, ac- 
cording to Apollodorus, " immediately this Callippus comes to 
the bank, asking if they know Lycon the Heracleian. This 
Phormio here answered that he knew him. ' For he banks with 
us,' said Phormio. 'But why do you ask?' 'Why,' said he, 
'I'll tell you. He's dead and I'm Heracleian consul. I want 
you to show me the accounts, so that I may learn if he left any 
money. For it is my business to look out for all Heracleian 
affairs.' " Phormio assenting, Callippus " took the account book, 
read it himself and no one else, and seeing entered there : ' Ly- 
con of Heracleia, 1,640. Can be paid to Cephisiades. Archi- 
biades the Lamptrian will introduce him,' he went quietly 
away, and for more than five months said not another word 
about it." For, as Apollodorus explains, " all bankers are accus- 
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tomed, when any depositor orders them to pay anyone on his 
account to write first the name of the depositor and then the 
sum of money and then ' to be paid to so-and-so,' and if they 
know by sight the man to whom they are to make payment that 
is all, but if they don't know him they write beside his name 
who is to introduce him and to indicate the one to whom the 
money is to be paid." In this case a second Athenian had also 
been summoned to witness the deposit. Phormio, who was then 
Pasion's cashier, refused to give the money to Callippus. Five 
months later Cephisiades, conforming to the stipulations, re- 
ceived the money. Some time after, for the leisureliness of 
Athenian business is always conspicuous, Callippus met Pasion 
on 'change and told him that Lycon had left no heirs at home, 
and that he had bequeathed his property in Argos to the Hera- 
cleian consul there ; that he himself ought to have the property 
at Athens ; that Cephisiades should be notified of the claim, and 
that, if he already had been paid, repayment should be de- 
manded of him by Pasion. To this the banker naturally de- 
murred. He would tell Cephisiades what Callippus has said, but 
the consul must deal with the friends of Lycon himself. Noth- 
ing comes of this. Three more years pass. Pasion had become 
feeble, hardly gets "up-town" any more. Callippus thinks it a 
good time to sue. Arbitrators are appointed. There are nego- 
tiations, but no decision. Pasion dies and Apollodorus inherits 
the suit. Again there is arbitration with a disputed decision, 
and so the matter gets at last into court. The point of probate 
law involved is of much interest, but we shall never hear the 
other side or know the decision. 

Apollodorus was then still on good terms with Phormio, for 
he speaks to the jurors of his step-father with very high regard. 
But his suit against Nicostratus, not much later, was the direct 
outcome of a grudge against the banker, who, as he evidently 
believed, had been in collusion with Nicostratus to defraud him. 
Apollodorus had advanced money to ransom Nicostratus, a 
friend of his boyhood, from pirates. He had mortgaged at six- 
teen per cent for that purpose an apartment house he had in- 
herited. He was out of funds at the time, he tells the jurors, 
because he had become "estranged from Phormio and had been 
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deprived by him of the estate my father left." Nicostratus, to 
escape repayment of this loan, had accepted with alacrity the 
invitation to chicanery offered by Athenian procedure, and mak- 
ing, as Apollodorus thought, common cause with Phormio had 
opposed factitious opposition to the prosecution of his other 
claims. It is to its exhibition of Athenian joy in litigation for 
its own sake that this case owes its chief interest. 

A little before Apollodorus went on his second term of naval 
command he sued the distinguished Athenian general Timotheus 
to recover money charged to him on the books of the bank. The 
suit is of peculiar interest, for it shows the quite intimate relations 
of high finance with the "political brigadiers" of days when 
every general was a politician and every politician might be called 
upon to be a general. A man of great influence and even wealth, 
then, as now, might find himself in passing embarrassment from 
which he would not care to seek relief by a recorded mortgage. 
Timotheus, in such a case, would borrow from Pasion, somewhat 
as Caesar, in his upstart years, did from Crassus, without witnesses 
or other security than his prospects, his influence being an es- 
sential part of the consideration. " My father," says Apollodorus, 
"cared more to serve Timotheus in his necessity than for any 
money profit." But he did want his money some time. His 
requests for repayment were met, his son says, with evasion and 
delay and several claims were unsettled at his death. In pre- 
senting the case Apollodorus gives us a little picture of how 
business was done in the Piraeus of the 370's. Timotheus was 
going to sail next day on his military venture. "Meeting my 
father at the port," says Apollodorus, "he asked him for a loan of 
1,351 drachmas and 2 obols, which he said he still lacked, and 
asked that the money be given to his steward, Antimachus, who 
at that time managed all his affairs. Timotheus borrowed the 
money from my father," Apollodorus reiterates, "telling him to 
pay it to Antimachus, but the one who got the cash at the bank 
from Phormio" [it would have weighed about as much as $250 
in American silver coin] "was Autonomus, the secretary of 
Antimachus during all that period. When the money was handed 
over, Timotheus, since he had asked for it, was charged with it 
on the books, and there was a memorandum made of the person 
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to whom he had asked it be given, Antimachus, and of Autonomus, 
whom he had sent to the bank to fetch it." 

Fickle fortune afterward brought Timotheus out of favor with 
the Athenian populace. He was removed from command ; the 
steward Antimachus was condemned to death and his property- 
confiscated. This had long been a popular device for raising 
money, leading of course to the progressive impoverishment of 
the State. Timotheus's defence was that Antimachus owed the 
money, not he, and that Pasion's recourse should have been to 
the sequestrators of his confiscated estate. To this Apollodorus 
answers that the very fact that Pasion made no such claim proves 
it did not exist. "Pasion," he says, "was, as you all knew, not 
the man to claim confiscated property unjustly, but rather spent 
gladly of his own at your bidding." And he adds the luminous 
suggestion that it would have been very easy for Pasion to have 
put through any claim he cared to make, for the sequestrator 
"was well disposed to Pasion, so there was nothing to hinder." 
It was inevitable that "graft" should attend party vengeance in 
the maladministration of Athenian public finance. 

Some time later Timotheus was again in financial straits. His 
estate was encumbered, his lands mortgaged to cover his military 
expenses, most of which were properly a public charge. While 
on campaign he had been obliged, through failure of the authori- 
ties at home to send supplies, to borrow from certain Boeotian 
captains money for the pay and food of allied crews, and to meet 
this debt, which it would have been politically inconvenient to 
own, he had recourse again to Pasion. So the banker, according 
to Apollodorus, taking one of the creditors to the bank, told 
Phormio, his factotum, "to pay him 1,000 drachmas and charge it 
to Timotheus." To prove this transaction Apollodorus summons 
Phormio and the creditor's steward. The defence of Timotheus 
is that he had borrowed on a pledge of some ore and that he 
could not be held liable for Pasion's payment. An arbitrator 
had apparently regarded this as a valid defence. How the jury 
decided is not known, but the case exhibits a conduct of Athenian 
military affairs that beckoned to disaster. 

The third claim of Pasion's estate against Timotheus was of a 
more domestic character. Some of the general's friends had 
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come to Athens to testify in his behalf at his impeachment and 
were being entertained at his house. Scanty furnishings were 
quite the rule at Athens and the host was fain to borrow from 
Pasion some household necessities, two silver cups and a hundred 
drachmas of ready money. The furnishings were returned but 
not the cups. Pasion did not ask for the money. Some time later 
Timotheus arranged with one Philondas to bring him a ship-load 
of timber for his new house from Macedonia. He expected not 
to be in Athens when it would arrive and so introduced Philondas 
to Pasion, who in due time paid him the freight and charged it to 
Timotheus. Presently it turned out that the cups which had 
been lent and not returned were not Pasion's at all but had been 
left with him for safe-storage by one Timosthenes. The error 
was discovered when he came to reclaim his property. He was 
then indemnified for the loss according to the registered weight 
and this sum was also charged to Timotheus' s lengthening ac- 
count. As witnesses of this, Apollodorus offers, in addition to 
Phormio, his own brother Pasicles. For Pasion, he says, "when 
he was ill told my brother and me each debt that was due him 
and from whom and on what terms the money was taken." These 
things were also matter of record, however, and of a record whose 
accuracy was counted above question. For Timotheus himself 
had asked, at the arbitration, that the bank's books be produced 
and that he be given a copy. " He sent Phrasiaris to the bank, 
and I," says Apollodorus, "fetching the books gave the account 
to Phrasiaris to examine and to copy out what was owed." 
Timotheus's defence here was that the debits had been entered 
when he was absent from Athens. "I want," says Apollodorus 
to the jurors, "to tell you in detail about that so that you may 
understand how bankers' accounts are kept. He introduced 
Philondas to my father in the month Thargelion, when Asteius 
was Archon and he was setting out to join the Persian king. 
The next year, when Alkisthenes was Archon, Philondas came 
bringing the lumber from Macedonia and collected the freight 
charges from my father while Timotheus was with the King. 
They entered his name as debtor when they paid the money, not 
when Timotheus, at home, introduced Philondas to my father. 
For when he introduced him the lumber had not come but 
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Philondas was going to sail for it, and when he brought the 
lumber Timotheus was abroad. Philondas collected the freight 
and the lumber was stored on Timotheus's lot in the Piraeus." 
Similarly, he continues, the charge for the cups was made, not 
when Timotheus borrowed them, but when Pasion had to pay 
for them. Pasion, he explains, had not asked their immediate 
return, because Timotheus owed him so much beside and because 
he trusted him. Apollodorus did not, however. He had refused 
to allow the general to "swear off" the debts, for he had found 
him "often an obvious perjurer in public and private affairs." 
Indeed, Timotheus "would not even keep his hands off sacred 
things for his covetousness." 

Plutarch, in his Life of Demosthenes, says Timotheus lost his 
case. Nothing is said about interest. Possibly this was dis- 
counted in advance, as was certainly the practice among the 
money-lenders. More probably the consideration was political. 

One more glimpse we get of Apollodorus and one more of 
Pasicles and of Phormio before the House of Pasion passes into 
oblivion. Apollodorus had suffered for an ill-timed effort to 
divert to the national defence a part of the money Athens was 
accustomed to spend on public amusement. To propose such 
a thing had been made by the demagogues a statutory offense. 
It was not till quite too late that Demosthenes secured from the 
thoroughly frightened populace a provision very similar to that 
for which it had imposed, apparently in 349, the huge fine of 
fifteen talents on Pasion's son. On second thought the fine was 
reduced to one talent, but even this was, he declares, a third 
part of his estate. He paid it, however, and with a persistence 
characteristic of Athenian politics, set about squaring accounts 
with one Stephanus, the immediate author of his discomfiture, 
who was a low follower of the demagogue Eubulus, the "peace- 
at-almost-any-price " leader of his time. Possibly he may have 
been the same Stephanus who went with ^Eschines on his em- 
bassy to Philip of Macedon in 346. 

It was not till 343 that Apollodorus saw, in the passing un- 
popularity of the pacifist party, his opportunity to get quits with 
Stephanus. He did it by bringing charges against Neaera, 
whom Stephanus claimed as his wife, while Apollodorus under- 
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took to show that she could not be that in law, because she was 
no citizen, and disreputable as well. Condemnation would have 
involved slavery for her, loss of civil rights for the children, and 
a fine for Stephanus. The result is unknown. Accuser and de- 
fendant vanish alike from the scene. 

The last appearance of Phormio and Pasicles can hardly be 
placed more than three years later. A new law of naval com- 
mands, made necessary by the foreign policy of Demosthenes, 
had been adopted in 340. Phormio and Pasicles seem to have 
sought relief from some part of the very onerous duties imposed 
by this measure on men of property, and in a suit that arose in 
consequence two orations against Pasicles were composed by 
the professional speech-writer Hyperides. Nothing more than 
this is known of the suit or of its outcome, but it is pleasant to 
find that the guardian and the ward of thirty years before were 
in accord and presumable partnership to the last. And so the 
curtain falls on the House of Pasion. 

Benjamin W. Wells. 
New York City. 



